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years. His resilience, which at the age of seventy
has made him so remarkable a figure on the inter-
national scene, was never more clearly in evidence
than after the German occupation of Prague. To
Herr Hitler, the occupation may have spelt fulfil-
ment ; to Mr. Chamberlain it was inevitably a blow
to his hopes and a staggering disappointment. For a
moment people who did not know his character
thought that the blow was mortal; but Mr. Chamber-
lain, like a boxer in good training, shook his head and
proceeded to adapt his tactics to the new position.
Allied to his resilience is his characteristic habit of
looking facts fairly and squarely in the face, which
was again an essential condition of survival on Andros
Island. He is free from the besetting temptation of
democratic politicians, the temptation to lose the
inescapable facts in a cloud of applauded phrases and
familiar catchwords. He is in fact mistrustful of
rhetoric and rhetoricians, and this mistrust leads him
to an unconscious toning down in his own speeches*
Almost alone among contemporary statesmen he
tends to err on the side of understatement.

There is little or no poetry in Mr. Chamberlain.
He lacks the ability, so much publicized in his
predecessor Mr. Baldwin, to strike unerringly the
chords of national sentiment and evoke the appro-
priate response. In the imaginative qualities of
leadership Mr. Chamberlain is perhaps deficient, as he
is in the literary aspects of statesmanship. His
speeches will not survive for their literary form or
their philosophic content: but in them can be read
the plain unvarnished tale of these troubled times.

These deficiencies in Mr. Chamberlain's make-up
are not without their compensation. If Mr. Chamber-
lain does not share the literary and philosophic
qualities of his predecessors, he is equally free from
their dangerous idolatry of words. "Under Mr.